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for a dollar and a half and two dollars apiece, and other things 
in proportion. There are certain artists, however, whose names 
signed to two parallel lines would give the paper or canvas a high 
value— a cheap Meissonier or a cheap Gerome being no more to 
be met with at auction than are cheap diamonds and gold-coin. 
Sometimes in the sale of a deceased person's effects (one who has 
not been a collector, yet occasionally treated himself to a good pic- 
ture or two), some really hne paintings are sold at a little over the 
cost of their frames. But such matters are always uncertain. 
The sale that promises to be rich in bargains may turn out just the 
reverse, and vice versa. But there is no doubt of the fact that 
works of Art may be bought at the Hotel Drouot far cheaper than 
they can be purchased either from the regular dealers or from 
artists themselves. Thus a gentleman of the American colony, 
who wished to possess a drawing by Gustave Dore, found it im- 
possible to obtain one through the regular channels for less than 
fifty dollars. He was hesitating about the purchase when he 
chanced to see the advertisement of two drawings by that artist 
as included in a forthcoming sale at the Hotel Drouot. He at- 
tended the sale and secured both drawings, one for twenty dollars 
and the other for fifteen. 

In fact, the Hotel Drouot is the great Art-exchange of Paris. 
Through its means a constant circulation of Art-effects of every 
kind — pictures, statues, antique tapestries, rare china, artistic fur- 
niture, ancient stuffs and trinkets, &c., &c. — is unceasingly main- 
tained. Many of these sales are indeed mere " Peter Funk " 
affairs, gotten up by the dealers in second-hand goods, but the 
experienced eye soons learns to distinguish the difference, and to 
detect the counterfeits, the copies, the sham antiques, whereof 
they are composed. But the sales presided over by such men as 
Charles Pillet, for instance, are above suspicion. In that case the 
honour of the cojiimissaire-priseur is pledged for the authen- 
ticity of the thing he sells. If the picture or statue be guaran- 
teed by a commissaire-priseicr of high reputation, it is undoubt- 
edly genuine. Otherwise, the catalogue to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the guarantee will be scrupulously withheld. I was 
once present when a charming little picture, which had been cata- 
logued as a Greuze, was offered for sale. If it had been guaran- 
teed, it would have brought some $10,000. But the auctioneer 
carefully explained that it lacked an authentic pedigree, and, though 
in all probability a Greuze, it must be purchased upon trust. It 
was sold for sixteen dollars ! 

Every sale of any importance is preceded by an exhibition which 
lasts from one to three days, according to the extent and impor- 
tance of the transaction. These exhibitions reveal the wonderful 
skill and activity of the employes of the Hotel Drouot. As the 
establishment is daily thrown open to the public at one o'clock. 



and as the sales usually last till six or seven o'clock in the evening, 
every room being occupied in the busy season, it will be seen that 
there is comparatively little time afforded for the removal of the 
articles composing the sale of the day, and for the arrangements 
for the exhibition of the morrow. Thus, early in the morning, the 
Hotel Drouot presents a scene where the wildest confusion, at 
least in seeming, reigns supreme. Porters are passing to and fro 
with pictures, statues, splendid pieces of carved furniture, or costly 
mirrors ; the floor is piled high with books, portfolios of prints, 
and curiosities of all kinds ; china and glassware are grouped in 
seemingly perilous heaps, and the visitor hesitates to walk a step 
for fear of treading on a Dresden statuette, a goblet of Venetian 
glass, or a plate of antique Rouen ware. The rooms swarm with 
busy workmen, hanging up tapestries, piling up furniture, group- 
ing curiosities and knicknacks, hanging up some pictures, and 
disposing others against the wall in symmetrical piles. At one 
o'clock the hurry, the confusion, the disorder, cease as if by magic. 
The floors are swept and sprinkled, the cash-office is thrown open, 
the guardians are in their place, and the throng of buyers and of 
gazers pour in and inundate every nook and corner of the place. 
Down-stairs in the furniture-rooms are dirt, vulgarity, hook-nosed 
men in blouses, coarse-looking women in caps and waterproofs. 
Up-stairs, on the first floor, are Art collectors, princes, million- 
naires, daintily-dressed dames ; the Duke de Nemours, glass in 
hand, gazing at a picture; Alexandre Dumas, wandering through 
the mazes of an Art-exhibition. 

The great Art- sales of the past few years at this establishment 
have been numerous and important. Among the most prominent 
may be cited that of the Schneider Gallery, at which * The Prodigal 
Son,' by Teniers, was bought by Prince Demidoff, for $26,000 ; a 
'Pierre de Hooghe ' by Lord Dudley, for $27,000; and the fine 
Hobbema, said to be one of the most remarkable specimens of 
that master's genius, was purchased by the trustees of the Ant- 
werp Museum for $20,000. A * Head of a Young Girl,' by 
Greuze, brought $10,600. The whole sale produced over $240,- 
000. The most important single picture that has been offered there 
in later days was the * Man reading,' by Rembrandt, for which an 
English amateur gave no less a sum than $36,000. It was from 
the collection of the Chevalier de Lissingen, of Vienna. The sales 
after decease of the works of Fortuny, Barye, Diaz, Fromentin, 
and Charles Marchal, attracted m.uch attention, as did also those 
of the tapestries and pictures of the Duke of Alva, the prints of 
M. Firmin Didot, and the library and furniture of Jules Janin. 
These instances, cited at random from the annals of the Art-events 
of the last few years, will show what a constant source of inte- 
rest, instruction, and enjoyment, is afforded by the dingy, ill-venti- 
lated halls of the Hotel Drouot. Lucy H. Hooper. 



OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 



THE BOUQUET. 



{Froniis piece.) 



A. ToulMouche, Painter. 



G. Bertinot, Engraver. 




HIS engraving is from a picture by a French artist, 
who has long since gained honours and popu- 
larity in his own country, and is familiar to every 
American connoisseur. Auguste Toulmouche is 
a native of Nantes, and was a pupil of Gleyre. 
He gained a third-class medal for portraiture in 
1852, ''honourable mention" in 1859 {or ore nre 
painting, a second-class medal in 1861, and was nominated Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honour in 1872. 

A lady holding in her hand a large nosegay of rare and beautiful 
flowers is in itself an attractive theme for a picture, though boast- 
ing of no novelty ; but this especial ' Bouquet ' contains something 
more inviting to its fair owner than the flowers themselves : a letter 
has been concealed among them — a billet-doux, one may be sure — 
and it has been discovered by her, probably because she expected 
it. The expression of the lady's face shows that the nature of the 
communication is perfectly satisfactory. 



SANCIIO PANZA. 



FROM THE PICTURE IN THE SHEEPSHANKS COLLECTION. 



Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Painter. 



C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 



SancHO Panza, with his " faithful companion Dapple," is a 
gem of a picture, about the size of our engraving, painted by 
Landseer in 1824, but never exhibited. It came into the pos- 
session of the late Mr. Sheepshanks, and is now in the collection 
at South Kensington Museum, London. The incident represented 
is that which happened to Sancho when, after abdicating the go- 
vernment of the island of Barataria, and riding out to join his mas- 
ter the chivalrous knight of La Mancha, he and his donkey fell 
into a very deep hole among the ruins of some old buildings. He 
bemoans his misfortune thus : " * Unhappy creature that I am ! 
What have my foolish designs and whimsies brought me to ? If 
ever it is Heaven's blessed will that my bones be found, they will 
be taken out of this dismal place, bare, white, and smooth, and 
those of my poor Dapple with them, by which, perhaps, it will be 
known whose they are, at least by those who have taken notice that 
Sancho Panza never stirred from his ass, nor his ass from Sancho 
Panza. . . . Oh ! my dear friend and companion,' said he to his 
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ass, * how ill have I requited thy faithful services ! Forgive me, 
and pray to fortune the best thou canst to deliver us out of this 
plunge, and I here promise thee to set a crown of laurel on thy 
head, that thou mayest be taken for no less than a poet-laureate, 
and thy allowance of provender shall be doubled.' " Not very 
complimentary to poets-laureate. 

After passing a whole night in this wretched state of affairs, the 
unfortunate squire made a vigorous outcry when daylight returned, 
" to try whether anybody might hear him." It was all in vain, 
"and then he gave himself over for dead and buried." He cast 
his eye on Dapple, and, seeing him extended on the ground and 
sadly down in the mouth, he went to him and tried to get him on 
his legs, which, with much ado, and by means of his assistance, 
the poor beast managed at last, being hardly able to stand. Then 
he took a luncheon of bread out of his wallet, that had run the 
same fortune with him, and giving it to the ass, who took it not at 
all amiss and made no bones of it, ' Here,* said Sancho, as if the 
beast had understood him, *a fat sorrow is better than a lean.' " 
— ("Don Quixote," chap. 55.) 

Sancho was a humanitarian and certainly feels for his donkey 
quite as much as, if not more than, he does for himself. In con- 
sideration of the weak state of the animal, after raising it up, he 
rests against a ledge of rock and places his leg under the don- 
key's body, the more effectually to support it while munching the 
" luncheon." The face of the squire is a strange compound of 
humour and sadness ; it is difficult to determine which quality is 
dominant ; but the composition of the group is not likely to pro- 
duce gravity in the spectator, notwithstanding the temporary 
misery of Sancho and Dapple, who are, however, soon relieved 
from their place of bondage. 

ELAINE. 

Engraved by E. Stodart from the Statue by F. J. Williamson. 

Tennyson's " Idylls of the King " have been almost a mine of 
wealth to M. Gustave Dore, and they have supplied many excellent 
subjects to various other painters ; occasionally, too, these exqui- 



sitely graceful and tender poems have been used by sculptors to 
good purpose, as is seen in Mr. Williamson's figure of ' Elaine, 
the lily-maid of Astolat,' who is introduced as contemplating the 
" sacred shield of Lancelot " — 

" High in her chamber up a tower to the east/' 

where she kept and guarded it with the utmost care and reve- 
rence, making a covering of silk, emblazoned with all manner of 
devices, for its reception, " fearing rust or soilure." The lines 
which especially suggested to the sculptor the spirit of his subject 
are in the opening passage of the poem. Elaine 

''.... day by day, 
Leaving her household and good father, climbed 
I'hat eastern tower, and entering, barred her door, 
Stripped off the case, and read the naked shield, — 
Now guessed a hidden meaning in his arms. 
Now made a pretty history to herself 
Of every dint a sword had beaten in it. 

And ah. Cod's mercy ! what a stroke was there ! " 

It is the last line which calls forth the expression of sympathy 
shown by "Elaine the loveable," as with uplifted hand she pic- 
tures to herself the mighty arm that had left such an indentation 
in the warrior's shield. The figure is eminently suggestive of ab- 
sorbing contemplation ; and independent of its graceful form and 
elegant modelling, is rendered rich, as a work of Art, by the 
manner in which the costume is treated ; this is very picturesque, 
and sets off to great advantage the . symmetry of the maiden's 
figure. The statue, in plaster, was in the International Exhibition 
of 1874, and is now being executed in marble. 

Mr. Williamson's name as a sculptor cannot be unknown to our 
subscribers, for in 1875 we engraved a relievo by him, entitled 
* Spring and Autumn,' a composition of numerous figures ; and in 
the February number of the present year is an engraving of his 
fine statue of Dr. Priestley, lately erected in Birmingham. We 
cannot doubt of his * Elaine ' finding quite as much acceptance 
with our readers as any of the preceding, if not more. 



NEW MONUMENT IN BOSTON. 




HE monument erected to commemorate the deeds 
of Boston's army and navy heroes who fell in the 
war of the rebellion, has just been completed. 
The site is on a sloping hill, the highest elevation 
on Boston Common. It overlooks the lower part 
of the Common, the Public Garden, and the re- 
gion known as the Back Bay. 
'\\\t structure is octagonal in form, and its base covers a space 
of about thirty-eight square feet, while the column rises to a 
height of seventy feet. It is composed of a very pure, white, almost 
shining granite. The bottom course consists of three steps, two 
feet fifteen inches in height. Above these steps rises the proper 
base of the monument, four feet five inches high, having projecting 
pedestals four feet square. Upon these pedestals are placed, at 
each corner, four bronze figures. That symbolising the ' Army ' 
is of a well-built, energetic youth, with contemplative features, and 
habited in the military costume so familiar to our eyes fifteen years 
ago. The subject is most gracefully treated, and the artist, Mr. 
Milmore, is entitled to much credit for the skill with which he has 
worked out a highly-poetic idea in this as in all other parts of the 
structure. The figure which typifies the * Navy * is naturally repre- 
sentative of an American sailor, with hardy frame and countenance, 
in an attitude vividly suggestive of his craft. One hand rests upon 
the hip, in the other he holds a cutlass. * History ' is idealised by 
the figure of a woman, seated, holding a stylus in her right hand, 
and in her left a tablet. The head is turned over the right shoul- 
der, and the earnestly thoughtful expression of the face is very 
well done. The design of the fourth figure, representing * Peace,' is 
ver)^ simple and chaste, and the execution, especially of the face 
and the drapery, is most artistic. It is a woman, who sits and 
holds on high the symbolic olive-branch. This course is nearly 



five feet in height. Between the pedestals are inserted four sub- 
jects in bronze bas-relief, representing the departure for and return 
from the battle-field, the work of the Sanitary Commission, and the 
scene of a naval engagement. Above these rises the main pedestal, 
over fourteen feet high, with inserted panels on its four sides. On 
one of them, that facing the south, may be read this inscription : 
*' To the men of Boston who died for their country, on land and 
sea, in the war which kept the Union whole, and maintained the 
Constitution, the grateful City has built this monument, that their 
example may speak to coming generations." 

The base of the column rests upon the main pedestal, and is 
in the Roman-Doric style, highly ornamented. The base of the 
shaft is adorned by four figures in alio-rzh'evQ, typifying the four 
sections of the Union— North, South, East, and West. These 
figures are easy and graceful, and form a conspicuous and appro- 
priate adornment to the structure. The first band, which consists 
of a richly-sculptured wreath, circles the column about eight feet 
from its base. Above this the column is fluted, surmounted by 
another carved band; then alternate unsculptured sections and 
bands, until the capital is reached. This is a bold and striking de- 
sign ; above each side is poised an eagle, with plumage beautifully 
sculptured, in purest marble. Above the capital is the base, about 
four feet thick and five feet in diameter, upon which stands the 
crowning figure. This represents the ' Genius of America,' which 
is colossal, seventeen feet high. It is also a female figure. Upon 
the noble head rests a diadem of stars ; in the right hand are two 
laurel-wreaths, which she places upon a sheathed sword ; in the 
left, she holds aloft the banner of the Republic. The countenance 
is impressively stately and tranquil. The attitude is noble, and the 
drapery a triumph of the sculptural art. The general effect of this 
elaborate and complex specimen of architecture is pleasing. 
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